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LETTERS... 


On Their Toes 


I have enjoyed my contact with 
your organization continuously since 
the fall of 1938. Your Contest, with 
its booklet of comments, tends to keep 
my staff members on their toes. — 
E.M., Ohio. 


Quite An Honor 


Please send me a form for the Staff 
Member Honor Award. We have tried 
this award in the past and found it 
very attractive, as well as effective. 
We have awarded this medal only in 
rare cases and not every year, in 
order to make it more appreciated 
by the winner. We believe it is quite 
an honor and would certainly hate 
to see it lose its value. — MLL., N.H. 


Who Makes The Rules? 


Who makes the “rules” for news- 
papers and yearbooks? Specifically, I 
would like to know why a divider can’t 
be on the left hand page. We are 
also advised to imitate the captions 
— style and type — of magazines. 
A yearbook is a book, not a magazine. 
Why can’t it imitate a book? Chapters 
begin on the right side as well as 
the left. Pictures are not placed on 
both sides . . . Why can’t a school 
paper which does not come out week- 
ly still be considered a newspaper and 
carry the events of the school for a 
period of a month or six weeks as the 
case may be? . . . My contention is 
that we are writing not merely for the 
day of distribution but also for a 
future record. The school paper re- 
cords the history of the school bet- 
ter than a yearbook. Most Advisers 
are too inexperienced in the publish- 
ing business to know the answer and 
accept what others tell them. Who 
shall be the ones to direct and make 
standard certain points where dif- 
ference could be accepted? — MR., 
N.Y. 


Just as time, usage and experi- 
ence have determined the “rules” 
for the professional newspapers, 
magazines and books, so have they 
been brought into play for the 
guidance of the student publica- 
tions. When this Association be- 
gan its work it looked over the 
papers then in being and establish- 
ed the “rules” by which they should 
be rated. The same is true of the 
yearbooks. A common denominator 
was sought to serve as a basis for 
judgment. This has been under 
continuous review ever since, parti- 


cularly when one of score books 
has come up for revision. We would 
not be far out of line in saying 
that we took what we found and 
have revised it from time to time 
on the basis of what has been noted 
to be the best and most expedient 
way for the production of a stu- 
dent publication. The “we” in this 
instance is not the CSPA office. 
All questions pertaining to matters 
such as this are referred to a group 
of from 25 to 50 Advisers who have 
a chance to express their opinions. 
A committee of Advisers then pro- 
duces the publication under con- 
sideration. This gives us the cur- 
rent thought and opinion and, over 
the years, there have been decided 
changes in our points of view and 
our approaches to the judgment of 
the publications. 

A divider page in a yearbook cin 
be on the left hand page if one 
wants it there. Designers and typo- 
graphical experts say that, psycho- 
logically, the right side is the best 
place for it. Hence, CSPA recom- 
mends that it be there. If personal 
opinions or expediency in make- 
up dictate otherwise, so be it. A 
caption is supposed to identify a 
picture. Just how this identifica- 
tion is made is immaterial. It may 
be in the style of a newspaper or 
a magazine-or one may develop his 
own style. The key to all of 
it is. “Does it tell the story of 
the picture?” A yearbook can 
be a book. It is made _ like 
one and looks like one. What 
the book contains is more import- 
ant than the format. School year- 
books have developed a style and 
pattern of their own for obvious 
reasons. However, new ideas come 
into being from time to time. This 
year, there were two books in the 
Contest that were written in nar- 
rative form, carried copy in that 
manner, had _ pictures running 
along with the copy, and were the 
same size as a standard book. They 
were novel, fresh, good to see and 
read. A newspaper is also a form 
or type of publication. Not only 
can it come out in that shape and 
with the usual kind of writing once 
a month or once in six weeks, but 
some schools issue them at greater 
intervals; a few, once a semester. 
We have received a community 
newspaper recently that is issued 
twice a year; a business periodical 
issued in newspaper format that 
appears twice a year. 

CSPA standards are based on 
what the schools are doing. It had 
to reach some understanding be- 
fore it started rating so it based 
it on what it found in the papers. 


The Cover 


“What can we do with the Facul.y?” 
is a question that bothers staffs and 
Advisers of yearbooks. Of course, the 
faculty is not aware it is a problem 
to anyone but itself but those who 
work on the yearbooks have their 
troubles. Irving Lloyd, the Teaneck. 
N. J., photographer, who has been 
giving us a series of provocative di- 
vider pages for use on our covers, 
has come up with the new idea of 
getting working pictures of the teach- 
ing staff. Here we have four of the 
athletic staff of the Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High School, Springfield, N. 
J., in their normal setting with a 
background of their charges at play. 
Cropping cut out the fifth member 
in this picture but he was in the 
original which will appear in the 1958 
Regionalogue. From right to left, this 
time, we have Bob Lummer, John 
Swedish, Michael Suchena and Russell 
Hanchar. Missing is Herb Palmer. 
The earlier pictures in this series were 
posed with students — “make be- 
lieve”. This one is a serious pose and 
suggestive for future faculty treat- 
ments. Milton Kaplan is the Adviser 
to this book. 


So far, some standards are con- 
stant; others are still in the making. 
We don’t do much telling but we 
do record what is happening. Un- 
til there are changes and improve- 
ments, we'll assume they are ac- 
cepted. — Ed. 
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‘’FLOREAT 


FLOREBIT’’ 


With Wit and Wisdom in British School Magazines 


By VIRGINIA FOLLIN, Adviser, John Adams Journal, 
John Adams High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


é6ET WAS a rare morning anyway, 

exceptional for St. Andrew’s Day. 
The bright winter sun took the edge 
off the frosty air but had not been 
at work long enough to soften to any 
depth the frozen ground. The small 
players and Heathcoat-Amory trod 
the ground dubiously and felt their 
bones. Perhaps you might have de- 
tected in some eyes a look of alarm 
at the enormous expanse over which 
they were to roam in pursuit of ball 
and glory.” 


Where but in a British school ma- 
gazine would a sports story begin in 
this delightful manner? It is not 
modern journalistic style, but it is 
graphic and reassuring. 


From the Isle of Skye in the north 
to the Channel Islands in the south, 
staffs of Public School, grammar 
school, secondary school and technical 
magazines, and a few magazines, are 
writing about cricket, rugby, rackets 
and croquet. During the war many 
of these publications were discon- 
tinued; now they seem to be flourish- 
ing again as the small but important 
voices of Britain’s youth, still cheer- 
ful and sturdily self reliant in a 
changing world. Some of the new 
voices are, surprisingly, coeducation- 
al. 


YR YNYS, (The Island), magazine 
of Holyhead County School, has a 
Special editor for its Welsh articles. 
The Elizabethan and The Victorian 
speak proudly for schools bearing 
those names on the islands of Guern- 
Sey and Jersey. The City of London 
School Magazine describes present- 
day activities in boys’ and girls’ 
Schools on the historic Embankment. 
According to the City of Oxford High 
School Magzaine, boys work and play 
hard against a backdrop of “dreaming 
Spires.” 
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Virginia Follin, the author of 
this article. spent a portion of 
her year as a Ford Scholar visit- 
ing the schools of England. An 
Adviser to a school publication in 
this country, she was curious to 
find out what was being done in 
this field by our contemporaries 
in the British Isles. She took with 
her a list of about ninety ma- 
gazines which had been compiled 
for the CSPA a number of years 
ago. Some of these were no longer 
in existence and, of course, there 
were others which had not been 
called to our attention. This is 
the most comprehensive treat- 
ment of student publications 
abroad that has come to our at- 
tention. It will, undoubtedly, sur- 
prise as many people in England 
as it will in America. It is a 
thoughtful, analytical and sym- 
pathetic appraisal and a signific- 
ant contribution to the literature 
is the school press, wherver it may 
be. 


ANY OF THE MAGAZINES have 
covers coats of arms in color, 
Latin mottoes and dates showing that 
the schools were founded an im- 
pressive number of centuries ago. 
Names range from the romantic 
Pimpernel of the Rosa Bassett School, 
the Peacock of Lady Manners School 
and The Red Rose of King George V 
School to such tongue twisters as the 
Exmothiensis of Exmouth Grammar 
School. 
Advertising is carried in about one 
fourth of the magazines. They are 


usually issued once during each school 
term, three times per year. 

One boys’ grammar school confessed 
the following: “With great regret we 





record the fact that it has become 
necessary to sell The Moselian to its 
readers.” 


Magazines contain team _ photo- 
graphs, scenes from school plays and 
travel pictures. The striped uniforms 
or blazers, folded arms and solemn 
faces of the boys appear rather stiff 
to us who like action shots on our 
sports pages. 

That the editors are aware of the 
need for improvement in the typo- 
graphy and make-up of their pub- 
lications is indicated by this editorial 
which appeared in The Magazine of 
Woodley Hill Grammar School: 

“Readers will notice that a four- 
color cover has been substituted; that 
the lino-cut blocks have been re- 
placed by pen and ink drawings; that 
the number of photographs has been 
doubled and that last year’s 10-point 
light Gill type has given way to 10- 
point Cheltenham Old Style.” 


SUALLY the masthead of the 

British school magazine appears 
on the first page. Sometimes the 
editor is listed among the school of- 
ficers. Titles given this important 
person who heads the staff or com- 
mittee are editor, chief editor, stu- 
dent editor, editress. The faculty ad- 
visor may be the general or staff 
editor. 

Writing for the school magazine is 
summed up in The Keighlian, pub- 
lication of Keighley Boys’ Grammar 
School, as follows: 

“Poetry. The most popular type of 
poetry is the conventional nature — 
sob stuff and spring and such vague 
things. 

“The second type is a prose de- 
scription of holidays or hikes on 
mountains. Begin every sentence 
with the word, ‘We,’ and end with the 
sentence ‘However, everyone arrived 
home safely, having had a very en- 
joyable time.’” 

Another article, which appeared in 
the magazine of the William Ellis 


One 


School, admitted with British sports- 
manship to a familiar style. 

“A recent Third Programme broad- 
cast used two extracts from a past 
edition of The Elysian in its selection 


from school magazines. The copy- 
right payment for these has swelled 
the magazine fund. We need not be 
disheartened that the program was 
gently satiric about the kind of thing 
found in our pages; we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that we illustrate 


the normal run of the magazines. 


“We include in this edition a poem 
which is a parody of the kind of 
poems written for school magazines. 
We wonder how many readers will 
spot it.” 

I spotted it, a clever parody. 


HE CURRENT CROP of magazines 

contains, however, fewer articles 
on philosophy and literature and 
more on science, industry, travel and 
world affairs. As I read these articles, 
I felt that American students might 
write more informative features for 
the editorial pages of their high 
school newspapers. 


Clubs of all kinds are popular in 
British schools, and the magazines 
contain detailed accounts of their 
activities. The last pages of every 
issue are devoted to letters written 
by Old Boys and Old Girls. If there 
is a Parent Association, its meetings 
are reported. 


Boners from examination papers 
add humorous touches. Here are 
three from the RUYM, magazine of 
Chatham House Grammar School: 

““Stop Press’ is when the news- 
paper people go on strike.” 

“Carrier pigeons were used in Bel- 
gium to join the ends of telegraph 
networks.” 

“Ramsgate is not industrious, but 
there are many shops, many public 
houses and four cinemas.” 

The boners were signed with initials 
and form numbers. 


Frequently, the issues begin with 
full-page editorials which blend 
seriousness and wit with foreign 
phrases and literary allusions. The 
subjects are such traditional ones as 
the opening of school, the approach 
of vacation, the taking of examina- 
tions, the importance of sports and 
the writing of editorials. 


“Now that you have read your 
Elysian (for it assumed that like most 
people you read mags backwards) you 
are no doubt pretty dissatisfied with 
our effort. But we are not downcast; 
we know you will use the impetus of 
your umbrage and re-write for our 


Two 


next issue the articles that most of- 
fend.” 


ETTERS TO THE EDITOR are 

often amusing and always in- 
dependent in tone. They answer 
editorials, criticize traditions and dis- 
agree with other correspondents. 

In The Epsomian, published at Ep- 
som College, A. H. L. and M. H. K. 
complained, “Surely the time is now 
ripe for the Public School to adopt 
a saner attitude toward a harmless 
and healthy pastime (jazz) that often 
inspires musical consciousness where 
there was none before?” 

This stern rebuke appeared in the 
Holt High School Magazine: 

“‘Remote and ineffectual don 

That dared attack my Chesterton.” 

“Thus wrote Hillaire Belloc after 
reading a pamphlet attacking G. K. 
Chesterton. While I do not consider 
you, Sir, as ‘remote and ineffectual,’ 
I should like to censure your Editorial 
of last term which dared attack 
science-fiction.” 

That writer will be sending letters 
to The Times one day. We can be sure 
of it! 

The following excerpt from letters 
in the Alleynian of Dulwich College, 
commented on lunchroom lines: 

“Carried through the door of the 
buttery by .a struggling horde of 
juniors while meditating on what 
modest purchase I should make, it oc- 
curred to me that in these days of 
automation it was unnecessary to 





queue over half an hour for a but- 
tered roll.” 


The magazine is named for Edward 


Alleyn, Shakespeare’s friend and 
founder of the school. 
The number of review of school 


plays and concerts is impressive. In 
these, as well as in the editorials, the 
superiority of the sixth form is re- 
vealed. 

This discerning paragraph appear- 
ed in the Bec School Magazine: 


“The whole play (‘She Stoops to 
Conquer’) was beautifully dressed and 
the make-up was a credit to the hard 
working assistants behind the scenes. 
The whole production, in fact bore 
witness to the indefatigable strivings 
of the two producers, who, denied 
some of last year’s stars, set about 
with a will to impart new luminosity 
to some familiar planets and even 
induced some novae to swim into our 
ken.” 


ERSE APPEARS in most of the 

publications. In an editorial in The 
Quest, Westcliff High School for Boys, 
the writer declared, 

“Serious poetry should be, ought to 
be, attempted by boys now at the 
height of their school careers. Vig- 
orous prose one has a right to ex- 
pect. In a magazine of this size there 
is no room for sterile writing; re- 


porting itself can be inspired. Is it 

too much to ask that we should write 

and perfect — especially write?” 
(Continued on Page 1.) 


John Adams Journal editors, Barbara Hasman and Ron Isaac, find that 
British school publications differ from those published in America. 
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WHAT 








By HAROLD FRIEDLANDER, Adviser, Millwheel, 
High School, Millburn, N. J. 


HAT IS A YEARBOOK? Each 

staff each year must make peace 
with itself on this issue. The particular 
philosophy of the staff will shine 
through the pages of the book, will, 
in fact, make up the personality of 
the book for better or for worse. A 
sampling of 45 books that have 
regularly turned out books that are 
considered excellent or very good in 
country-wide competition as to What 
is a Yearbook? sheds some interesting, 
if not always illuminating, light on 
this subject. 


The procedure for this particular 
research was as follows: A letter was 
sent to the yearbook adviser asking 
for his definition of a yearbook. His 
exact statement was put into a com- 
pilation with all other answers. Then 
committees of five students were 
asked to make reports on the fol- 
lowing questions: (based on this com- 
pilation) 

1. What are the characteristics of 

all yearbooks? 

2. What are the characteristics of 
most yearbooks? 

3. According to the compilation in 
hand, what is a yearbook? 

4. What is the committee’s defini- 
tion of “yearbook.” Why, if it 
differs from (3), does it differ? 

5. What other possible suggestions 
can you make on the basis of 
this compilation? 


Definition Proves Elusive 


Surprisingly few characteristics could 
be considered common to all books. 
The most that could be said was that 
the yearbook is a record of the school 
year in pictures and words (though 
some students claimed even this was 
not one hundred per cent clear!) 
The second question fared better. 
Most definitions agreed that a year- 
book: 

1. Is photo-journalistic. 

2. Gives complete coverage to stu- 

dents and faculty. 


3. Is curricular and 
ricular. 
4. Is a memoir (or memory book). 


So far, not too much help... yet 
Perhaps this vagueness is part of the 
trouble encountered in all yearbook 
work, 


“extra” cur- 
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On the positive side of the ledger, 
one group answer to question (3) was 
rather instructive: 

“Each student should anticipate the 
distribution of the annual yearbook 


Annual Accounting 


Millburn, N. J., High School’s 
journalism class sent out letters 
to eighty yearbook staffs con- 
sidered “prize winners” through- 
out the nation, asking the ques- 
tion: What, in a few sentences, 
is your definition of a yearbook? 

Here is a compilation of this 
study ... based on replies from 
the forty-five schools that an- 
swered this query, 

This study was made under 
the direction of Mr. Friedlander 
who is also Chairman of the 
Yearbook section of the Scholas- 
tic Press Association: pf New 
Jersey. It was printed in Format, 
the journal of the SPANJ and 
reproduced here with the per- 
mission of the author. 


because of its direct concern on his 
own personal existence. Therefore, 
through its theme, pictures, and 
words, a yearbook must contain such 
particular material as to satisfy the 
egos of every person involved. Since 
the seniors are the most prominent 
members of the school, they should be 
given singular attention. No one 
should be left out on account of this, 
however.” 

The theme, being the philosophical 
implement for presentment, should 
be able to interpret the school’s at- 
mosphere, personality, and impression 
on the students. Then, with ample 
consideration of the building’s facil- 
ities, its pictures should be able to 
cause a chain-reaction in one’s mind 
of a day’s happenings, including the 
activities, assemblies, homeroom pro- 
grams, and sports. Also, the scholastic 
achievements, rarely mentioned in a 
yearbook, should be of paramount im- 
portance. After all, for what does one 
attend school? Words are the most 
scarce tool in such a book; therefore, 
their choice must be made carefully 
in order to create a sparkling effect. 





IS A HIGH SCHOOL YEARBOOK? 





Through wise combinations of these 
factors, a yearbook becomes a com- 
plete and treasured memory.” 

Another synthesis of this compila- 
tion stated: “A yearbook is a pictorial 
record of the entire school year, in- 
cluding all the events and activities 
of the school . . . both academic and 
social. The yearbook spotlights the 
senior class. It is unified by a theme 
that is both interesting and practical. 


Working into question 4, another 
group was then able to build this 
credo: 

“This is our committee decision on 
the qualities of an ideal yearbook. It 
is made up mainly of pictures with 
identifying copy and art work. The 
definitions studied in the compilation 
failed to mention this, but it seems 
to us that a small amount of art work 
well done, is effective and serves to 
interpret the book. The content must 
include personnel, the scholastic pro- 
gram and clubs, plus, we add, extra- 
curricular events such as dances and 
plays. The things should be propor- 
tioned so that the academic doesn’t 
take second place. A yearbook is a 
record of the preceding school year, 
but it includes a short history of the 
senior class as well. The book, then, 
emphasizes seniors, through this and 
senior portraits. This seems fair since 
each class enjoys the spotlight for one 
year. All of these items are drawn 
together into a complete book by the 
theme which should be both original 
and practical. It is a memory book 
and should reflect accurately for the 
reader the school spirit. To conclude, 
an ideal yearbook is created by the 
student since it is then really a pro- 
duct of the school.” 

Not much light seems to have been 
shed on the old by-word “theme.” 
Theme seemed to play a ghost-like 
role here ... and was sometimes re- 
ferred to as the story device, or sim- 
ply as a unifying idea. 


Educational Experience 
Stressed 


Worthy of note, also, was the fact 
that several of the reporting year- 
book staffs emphasized the fact that 
a yearbook is not only a project but 
also an educational experience for the 
staff. Staff relationships must grow 
and be fostered ...a yearbook is a 
living group of people. 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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St. Louis Opinion 


Reported in the February Photolith is a decision made 
in St. Louis that should have far-reaching effects on year- 
book production, and the production of other types of 
school publications, in all parts of the country. It touches 
upon a problem that has bothered and hampered many 
Advisers and staffs and which has handicapped the pub- 
lications and their development wherever it has been in 
effect. 

According to Photolith, the principal of a St. Louis 
school refused to let the contract for the yearbook be 
given to “any but a St. Louis firm”. This, in the face of 
the fact that the lowest local bid was 3314 per cent higher 
than that of the closest out of town bid. 

This decision aroused the parents and the Board of 
Education appointed a committee to look into the matter.. 
They advised the principal to reopen the bids. Further, 
at a meeting of principals, a board member stated: “I 
want you all to understand that yearbooks can be printed 
anywhere. It is a matter for the principals and students 
to decide. The board has no policy in this matter”. 

Perhaps, by implication, the Adviser is included in 
this decision. We hope so. No one knows more about 
the yearbook and its publication problems than the teacher 
who has had to assume the full responsibility for its pro- 
duction and whose knowledge of the business aspects is 
as accurate and acute as the principal’s or the student's. 

Regardless of the details, the St. Louis decision is 
sound and sensible. To our knowledge, the same situation 
obtains in other places. Few lessons in freedom of enter- 
prise and good citizenship can be learned if local pre- 
sures capitalize high prices, indifference to students wishes 
and, often, inferior workmanship. And the student pub- 
lication is an educational experience which should create 








Four 


the pride of accomplishment, of service to school and «om- 
munity, and respect for American institutions. 

This decision in St. Louis should become well and 
widely known and serve as the basis for similar action 
elsewhere. 


‘it 
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Hopeful Signs 


The fact that the NEA Journal ran two articles in its 
February issue, both mentioned elsewhere in this ma- 
gazine, that touched upon the school press of a hopeful sign 
to all who have been waiting for a glimmer of recognition 
from that awesome element in education known as “the 
administration”. True, there are principals and super- 
intendents who have long appreciated the work that has 
been done by the students and their Advisers in providing 
an outlet for writing and reporting the news of the schools 
and who have given concrete help and encouragement 
to their endeavors. Unfortunately, this is not the case 
in the majority of instances. 


Just as the nation was aroused recently by sputnik 
and its implications and the Congress began to con- 
centrate on more mathematics and science in the schools, 
certainly a rare place for academic discussions, the school 
administrators have been taking a closer look at the stu- 
dent publications since “public relations” began to take 
a front row seat in their thinking. This has assumed 
the strength of a “movement” within the past two years. 


Whatever the vehicle may be, it is encouraging to 
note that after so many years of effort the student spon- 
sored publications, from their inception, built-in media 
of mass communications, are now receiving more friendly 
and approving glances. Further, the idea of the publica- 
tion as an educational experience and as a means of 
acquainting the public with what goes on in school as 
seen through student eyes, is gaining ground. Of course, 
the students had no idea of this. They just went ahead 
trying to do an obvious job as well as they could. 


Our Advisers are members of the educational world, 
too. They get around to meetings and they hear and read 
what is said about them and their work. Only recently 
we saw a letter in the hands of an Adviser who has 
struggled along with an elementary paper for nearly three 
decades. It is the only survivor of an illustratious period in 
publications work in an eastern city. Those papers stimu- 
lated many students to seek a college education, place 
themselves in journalistic, business and _ professional 
careers—including teaching. This letter was from the 
superintendent. He said he could find no value in element- 
ary school publications. From now on, she could attend no 
more press conventions even at her own expense unless 
she paid for a substitute. The principals didn’t want to 
be bothered with papers. We find, also, that this is not 
an isolated case. It is actually a subject for discussion 
among other principals. 

How this can be justified in the face of a desire for 
more effective relationstips between schools and com- 
munities, we cannot understand. If the principals can- 
not see any value to this work, perhaps their superin- 
tendents and boards of education can. In either case, 
it is evident that at no time can one feel secure and that 
education must continue within the field of education. 
Meanwhile, we'll keep working and trying and when we 
do get a convert we may have a hard job in keeping up 
with him. 


The School Press Review 
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TRAINING THE SEVENTH GRADE REPORTER 


By CATHERINE KIRWAN, Adviser, The Courier, 
East View Avenue Junior High, White Plains, N. Y. 


HEN we took up press work we 

perhaps did not know we ‘were 
going into slavery; it is involuntary or 
voluntary servitude, no donbt. But we 
have learned to love it! All your 
problems may not be mine, some of 
mine not yours, but many we have in 
common. 

Choosing and training our reporters 
and staff is a major task. In our school 
system, White Plains, Westchester 
County, N. Y., the sixth graders, who 
will be East Viewites the following 
year, come in April or May on a day’s 
visit to our building. During the 
orientation assembly, under the direc- 
tion of the guidance counselors, stu- 
dent speakers inform the guests about 
school activities. A Courier staff mem- 
ber takes part. 

In our little closet known as the 
Courier office, we keep an editor on 
duty during the time the visitors are 
touring the building. The pupils are 
usually accompanied by a few teachers 
and some parents who recognize the 
potential of training on the staffs of 
scholastic publications. We give a few 
copies of our paper to a guest teacher 
for each school. 


a in September we meet the 
difficulty of choosing reporters. If 
you have a daily bulletin read in home 
rooms, notice of a try-out may bring 
those eager to write for the paper. 
But we have found a more effective 
method is having Courier staff mem- 
bers speak in the home rooms ac- 
quainting new pupils with their school 
paper. Then daily notices in the bul- 
letin and the date for the tryout. Give 
ample notice of date — allow no ex- 
cuses and have the try-out after 
school. This is a test of their charac- 
ter — are they willing to sacrifice to 
be reporters? If they are wedded to a 
school bus, write them off immediate- 
ly. I learned that lesson the hard way. 

Despite all precautions, we have 
found that many come out for the pa- 
per because few other activities are 
open to seventh graders. We used to 
have speech, choir, and the dramatic 
club pirating our staff after the se- 
venth year. Now, however, the seventh 
grade dramatic club draws these and 
we don’t have the stage lovers clutter- 
ing up our journalism training group. 

In your school, English teacher re- 
commendation may be efficacious. If 
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you know your teachers, this may 
work. Some of ours are most helpful. 
One method — having a representa- 
tive from every home room — is a 
complete flop; avoid it. 


HE try-out must be planned. After 

a few minutes orientation of the 
principles of who, what, where, etc. 
and the idea of the lead, ask them to 
write a news story on some school 
event in which they have all partici- 
pated. Your best bets are those who 
catch on quickly, but don’t rule out of 
consideration some who write well but 
don’t grasp the “lead” too rapidly. 
They may become excellent reporters. 

When we have chosen our group, we 
must instruct them. We call our train- 
ing period on Monday morning “journ- 
alism activity.”” The psychology of this 
word works. (I have thought of chang- 
ing the name to “Cub Club.”) 

Staff members may elect to come 
at this time but editors are required 
to be there. I find they are excellent 
at handling some instructions. They 
learn more by it too, and then become 
more secure in their knowledge. 

But how to train these youngsters? 
I have hunted and hunted — I find 
no text suited to the seventh grade le- 
vel of learning with their lack of lan- 
guage skills. Pupils come to us with a 
hazy idea of punctuation, know little 
of the parts of speech and grammar 
terms, and accompany that with de- 
plorable spelling. To add to cur head- 
ches usually they have been the writ- 
ers for a school page. (If one exists in 
your local community paper, you get 
the picture!) Mama and grandma love 
their “darling” stories on pets, trips, 
and other family lore. A primtive fea- 
ture is their forte. You should cure 
them early. 


T the start we work on the inter- 

view. We have recently drawn up 
a sheet with the 5 W’s and How. (1) 
We instruct our people that some- 
thing should be in every space if pos- 
sible. Then we organize a model in- 
terview before the group with ex- 
perienced reporters. We have the 
group fill in the form and then write 
up the interview. If you have a few 
experienced staff members do likewise, 
then you can compare and contrast 
with the beginners’ work. Some neo- 
phytes will be impressed. 





Remember your recruit, 
worth anything, is shy, insecure, and 
afraid to make errors. Give him cour- 
age. Two may need to go together to 
gather information, experienced and 
inexperienced together. Be careful how 


if he is 


you make assignments. Remember, 
some teachers are very easy to inter- 
view; others, positively antagonistic. 
To find out those teachers who are 
eager, we hand out a form — the 
Courier questionaire (2). Those teach- 
ers with an intelligent news sense fill 
it in and get some publicity for them- 
selves, their homerooms, classes, club, 
or group activity. 

Warn reporters to take precious good 
care of the information gathered at 
the interview. “I lost it — I left it 
home — It’s in my locker — lament 
the new journalists. And teachers are 
rightly annoyed if they must give 
their facts a second time. 


At East View we are keeping an in- 
dex of all pupils and teachers men- 
tioned or pictured in our paper. Un- 
fortunately, but I suppose naturally, 
we overstress some and almost omit 
others. This our editors are striving to 
avoid. 


Because the time we have to prac- 
tice writing is short, we must limit 
our instruction. But we stress and 
stress the 5W’s and How. For what 
reason most beginners stress when, 
instead of who and what. I cannot fa- 
thom. Yet they do, and in school pa- 
pers the when is deadly; we are a bi- 
monthly so you can imagine how stale 
we can become. To one group I had 
previously. I gave the skeleton of an 
imaginary news story and told them 
to write. The story ran: “At our West- 
chester County Center, White Plains, 
the Governor of New York was the 
main speaker at a political rally. 
During the meeting, with an audience 
of 5,000, a fire broke out which neces- 
sitated emptying the vast auditorium. 
It caused considerable damage — 
$80,000.” 

One youngster wrote the story be- 
ginning with when and omitting the 
fire until the last line. But all my 
group began with when! I used to get 
discouraged; now I begin all over 
again. 

We struggle on with the cut-off 
principle. It goes against the grain. 
Remember that the cubs are used to 
stories with a simple plot leading to a 
climax. I find even my experienced 
writers tend to return to the chrono- 

(Continued on Page 12.) 


Poetry Of The Month 


These poems by students in the 
McKinley High School in Honolulu 
were sent to us some time ago by Mrs. 
Virginia P. Ransburg, at that time Ad- 
viser of the Daily Pinion. Because of 
the schedule for this page, which is 
arranged long ahead of the appear- 
ance of the poetry which appears on 
it, there was no opportunity to run 
it previously. This time, the selections 
which were supposed to be with us, 
did not appear in time. So we have 
a chance to see what students in the 
mid-Pacific can do when they have 
a chance to express their thoughts in 
poetic form. 


<> 
PEACE 
Peace is a door for which men are 
seeking, 


Which has understanding as its key. 
The key made of friendliness, brother- 
hood and love 
Will open wide the door for you and 
me. 
Patricia Ing 


> 


THE CLOUDS 


One day I gazed up to the sky, 

I saw a parade of clouds drift by. 

So soft and fluffy even gay, 

I thought there couldn’t be a fairer 
day. 


The clouds formed a meadow broad 
and white 

Oh, it was such a lovely sight. 

Suddenly a breeze started to blow, 

What happened to the clouds, I do 
not know. 


They turned first from white to gray, 

Then black as the darkest bay. 

A spray of rain came slowly at first, 

And soon it seemed the clouds had 
burst. 


When morning came, the next day, 

I rushed to a window right away. 

The sun was shining so warm and 
bright, 

And not a little cloud was in sight. 


Thomas Tamura 


Six 


SMALL BUT MIGHTY 


Small but mighty ant, 
What is it that you possess? 
What makes you able to carry things 
Twice your size, to your nest? 
You have scientists baffled; 
We wonder how you do it. 
You carry crumbs and dead insects 
From distances that seem a mile. 
You seldom quit, trudging ever 
onward, 
Till you reach your destination. 
If you could reveal your secret, 
What a great boon it would be to 
mankind. 
Stephanie Katsumoto 
<> 


CURIOSITY 


The thing I find within my heart, 

That from which I would never part, 

Ih this never-ending curiosity of 
mine, 

How things are created by the Great 
Divine. 


I wonder why the sky is blue, 

And why the sun is a certain hue, 

The birds that wail and the birds that 
sing 

Must have been formed for a definite 
thing. 


I wonder why the trees are tall, 
While insects and spiders are so small, 
Why are we humans thus inclined, 
With such an ever curious mind? 


Stanley Seki 
<> 


GINGER BLOSSOMS 


In Manoa Valley beneath the shade. 
The lovely ginger blossoms bloom, 
White as diamonds, or yellow as gold, 
Their fragrance fills the air. 


Elsie Shiroma 
<> 


STARLIGHT 


The sun sets with a radiant glare, 

And in a few minutes darkness 
prevails; 

Glowing star dusts of gems appear, 

Revealing the secret of the tranquil 
night 


I gaze into the skies of eternity 
Marvelling at the beauty of the 
sparkling light. 


Harold Asato 
<> 


HAWAIIAN SUNSET 


Lovely is the Hawaiian sunset 
With its many gorgeous hues. 
As it fades behind the palm trees, 
On the sky I ofen muse 

And wonder at the beauty 

Which I see as wanes the day, 
And all God’s wondrous colors 

In my mind I stow away. 


Barbara S. L. Chen 
<> 


STARS 


O thou glittering stars, 

Shine brighter! 

Laugh louder! 

And make conspicuous thy presence 
To the blind and the deaf, 

Who cannot see nor hear 

The greatness of the universe. 


Etsuo Sawa 
<> 


HOMESICK 


I doubt that I could love a land 
Forever held in summer’s hand, 
Where winter never shook the nights 
With flashes of the Northern lights, 
Or dressed the trees in woollen clothes, 
Nos rent the first to bite my toes. 


Nancy Fitzgerald 
<> 


THE SEA 


The sea is a water highway, 

Where ships sail from far away. 

Splashing and thundering against the 
land, 

Grinding them to rock and sand. 

The sea is rough, angry and wild. 


Harold Teremae 


An Omission 

The Admiral, yearbook of Junior 
High School No. 44, Bronx, N. Y., of 
which Miss Sandra Heit is the Ad- 
viser, received a First Place rating 
in the 1957 Contest, offset classifica- 
tion. For some unaccountable reason, 
this was never listed in the Review. 
This tardy acknowledgement is long 
overdue. 
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“FLOREAT — FLOREBIT” 


(Continued from Page 2.) 


I found a great deal of good poetry 
in the magazines I examined. Paro- 
dies, including Greek and Latin ones, 
were frequent. French and Spanish 
verse showed an interest and pro- 
ficiency in the romantic languages. 
Sports was a favorite topic with the 
boys; lyric poetry about nature, with 
the girls. .If a page of serious verse 
called “Poet in a Landscape” appear- 
ed opposite three team pictures, no 
one seemed to mind. 

The Taylorian, representing the 
famous Public School, Merchant 
Taylors’, has a Literary Supplement 
which leaves the magazine free for 
school news. 

“After the war,” the editor ex- 
plained, “it was decided to restrict 
The Taylorian to School news and to 
take out the Literary contributions 
which had previously appeared here 
and there among the official ac- 
counts.” 

In the July, 1956 issue three pages 
of the magazine were devoted to a 
review of “The Devil’s Disciple” by G. 
B. S. and two pages to a school con- 
cert. The criticism displayed skillful 
writing and mature judgment. 

Sports articles follow the same pat- 
tern in all publications. The head- 
line carries the team names and re- 
sults; the story reports the game in 
chronological order with attention to 
detail. 

“When tea was served at 4:28, the 
score stood at 89 to 7 wickets.” Per- 
haps the losers just needed afternoon 
refreshment! 


PORTSMANSHIP is_ continually 

stressed. This account of a game 
played at Holt High School for Boys 
has a “moral tag”: 

“But this was more than a thrilling 
victory; it was more than sheer en- 
tertainment. It was, indeed, proof 
of what can be done in sport, even 
against the odds, if the right attitude 
is adopted.” 

Criticism of the players is an im- 
portant part of every sports section. 
Here is a sample, describing a “Cricket 
Character”: 

J. J. Wiseman (captain) 

“The onus of captaincy seemed to 
affect his batting but he handled a 
good set of bowlers, including him- 
self, so well that his team never lost 
a match against another school. His 
Slip-fielding was an inspiration.” 

One of the handsomest and most 
literate magazines I know of is The 
Centaurian, published at the King’s 
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School, Canterbury. 
are superb; 
penetrating. 


It is in this school, one of the oldest 
of the Public Schools, that Hugh Wal- 
poles’s famous collection of first edi- 
tions and MSS is proudly displayed. 

These titles, taken from two issues 
of The Centaurian, indicate the in- 
tellectual scope of the prose: “A Nine- 
tieth Birthday” (Sibelius), “German 
Opera”, “The Princes in the Tower,” 
“The Icelandic Hamlet,” “William 
Caxton,” “The Voltaire of Reaction,” 
“The Magic of Poetry,” “The Death 
Penalty,” “The University: The Mo- 
dern Torture Chamber.” 


The Ampleforth Journal, publish- 
ed by Ampleforth College at Ample- 
forth Abbey, York, records the activi- 
ties of a Benedictine Boarding School 
for Boys. The magazine is distin- 
guished looking and contains many 
beautiful photographs. 


HILE THE BOYS’ schools lead 

in number of publications, for 
obvious reasons, the girls’ schools 
have some charming magazines. I 
shall mention only a few. 


The Paulina, semi-annual publica- 
tion of St. Paul’s School for Girls, is 
the magazine of a private day school 
with highly rated educational stand- 
ards. Its editor has the delightful 
name of June Flowerdew. The ma- 
gazine contains a wide range of ma- 
terial from archeological articles to 
verse about cats and cricket. 


Attractive in appearance and repre- 
senting one hundred years of educa- 
tion for girls, The Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College Magazine reflects a _ school 
with great traditions. The Centenary 
issue, with its photographs, drawings 
and essays by girls of all ages, is a 
work of art. 

Wycombe Abbey School for Girls, 
where the United States Army Air 
Force was stationed during World War 
II, has a small newspaper named The 
Wycombe Abbey Gazette. In it are 
reports of the school’s activities, mes- 
sages from the head mistress and news 
about the Old Girls. The Gazette does 
not do this exciting and progressive 
school justice! 


I have been saving until the last 
the few scholastic newspapers I dis- 
covered at the boys’ schools. Tabloid 
in form, they are conservative look- 
ing with titles for headlines and no 
attempt at make-up. 


Its photographs 
its essays and poems, 


HE mass interview technique is 

being newly tried, according to 
the Folio, newspaper published at St. 
Paul’s School for Boys. 





“A recent idea had been for a team 
of young people still at school to 
question and be questioned by a pro- 
minent personality. The guinea pigs 
of this experiment were to be Mal- 
colm Muggeridge of television fame 
and seven Paulines.” 

In the Folio there is evidently more 
freedom of expression than in the 
school’s magazine, The Pauline. 

“Rumors have been circulating that 
Folio is enormously in debt, and about 
to break down. As editor, I can safe- 
ly say that the financial success of 
this magazine has never been greater 
than in these last few terms, though 
the standards of the contributions 
has naturally fluctuated. At the mo- 
ment I (the editor) am far from satis- 
fied with a tendency in articles to 
become more and more official. The 
purpose of this magazine is not to re- 
pudiate the function of The Pauline, 
but to present a more independent 
view of Pauline ideas.” 

The Common Room Column has 
this editor’s note: 

“For each issue of Folio a member 
of the Common Room has the free- 
dom of a column — as well as the 
protection of anonymity.” 


This column, written by the masters, 
is a delightful mixture of wit and 
wisdom. I have never seen another 
quite like it. 

The Wykemist, published by Win- 
chester College, oldest of the twelve 
famous Public Schools, is lively and 
provocative. Note the vocabulary in 
these paragraphs from the Debating 
Society’s report: 

“On Thursday, Dec. 15, a debate 
was held in the Upper Common Room. 
The Motion before the House was, 
‘That it is better to live in the town 
than to be buried in the country.” 

“N. R. Garnham proposed the mo- 
tion with the slightly hysterical en- 
thusiasm of a conjuring novice. His 
main point was that he liked the 
House and was seeking its ultimate 
welfare. 


“D. R. Mc Carthy, opposing the 
Motion, wanted to make it quite clear 
on what wicket he and his colleague 
intended to bat. The townee spent 
the best part of the day in bed, and 
the best part of the night out of bed; 
he spent most of his leisure at the 
cinema, or window shopping, and at 
home he occupied himself with tiny 
cactuses, or morose carpentry, which 
was certain to cause complaints from 
the flat below. 

“A E. Palmer spoke second against 
the Motion, and produced an erudite 

(Continued on Page 9.) 





EDITORIALS ... Choice Of The Month 


With the help of her journalism 
class, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Kirby, Ad- 
viser to the Rambler, Bridgeton, N. 
J., High School, selected these edit- 
orials on the basis of topics that are 
currently of interest to teen-agers. 


The Life Of A Teenager 


Only a teenager can understand the 
miseries of being an adolescent. It 
is truly the most misunderstood age 
of all. It is the age when girls and 
boys begin to take interest in each 
other. A most common scene is that 
of a boy walking his girl to class. An- 
other facet of a teenager’s life is 
parties; now is the time when ad- 
olescents begin having parties and 
also having fun at these parties. 

But there are also some unpleasant 
things in the life of a teenager such 
as being misunderstood and accused 
of being wild. Of course there are 
a few black sheep among the herd, 
but that is no reason to condemn 
the entire herd, there are also quite 
a few white sheep who delight in clean 
fun, and this should be recognized. 

These following quotes will prob- 
ably bring back memories to you: 

“Aren’t you ever going to get off 
of that phone???” 

“Turn that blasted radio down!!” 

“What’s this younger generation 
coming to???” 

“Need you stay up all night setting 
you hair?” 

“You certainly can not have the car 
tonight.” 

“Why can’t you buy clothes to fit 
you?” 

Yes, the life of a teenager is not an 
easy one, but it is the best years of 
your life. 

The Rambler, 
High School, 
Bristol, Pa. 


Russian Sputnik’s 
Beep-Beep Forecasts 


Many World Changes 


Beep-beep .. . beep-beep . . . beep- 
beep .. . beep-beep — The sound of 
the future! Soon it will replace “honk- 
honk.” Cars will be outmoded. Planes 
will merely be used for short earth 
trips. Niagara Falls will be a thing 
of the past, because in the future one 
will really be able to have a heaven- 
ly honeymoon — on the moon! Ex- 
change students will go upward in- 


Eight 


stead of westward. Student Council 
members will look forward to three 
days on Mars (Oh boy! Mars’ beaux 
and belles!) instead of in quaint New 
York. 

The little thing that is changing the 
world is none other than Sputnik, the 
earth satellite. Born about a month 
ago, Russia’s proud possession is the 
first step in opening a fresh way of 
thinking. 

The knowledge that a nation could 
now be destroyed in one blow has 
made the vision of war even more 
horrible. Now is the time we must 
realize that world peace is the only 
alternative. As we are the generation 
in whose hands the responsibility of 
Sputnik and its descendents is laid, let 
us use this startling triumph in space 
to further scientific knowledge for the 
good of all instead of in terms of 
pover over other nations. 

The Echo, 
High School, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Teaching No ‘Bed Of Roses’; 
Students Can Lighten Load 


To many people, a teacher's life 
is a bed of roses. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 


It is the job of an educator to teach 
his entire course to over one hundred 
students, even when some of them try 
to make things as difficult for him 
as possible. At the same time, he is 
confronted with the task of creating 
happy atmospheres in the classroom. 
Accomplishing all these objectives is 
far from easy. 

The days are far behind when many 
people were teachers only because they 
could find no other job. In these 
modern times, students are fortunate 
to have teachers who love their job, 
and have had many years in college 
to learn how to teach interestingly 
and efficiently. 

The modern teacher, however, still 
has many goals and objectives which 
are given in the Teacher’s Creed. 

“I believe in boys and girls, the 
men and women of a great tomorrow, 
that whosoever the boy soweth the 
man shall reap. 

“I believe in the curse of ignorance; 
in the efficiency of schools; in the 
dignity of teaching, and in the joy 
of serving others. 

“I believe in wisdom as revealed 
in human lives as well as in the pages 


of the printed book; in lessons taught 
not so much by precept as by ex- 
ample; in ability to work with the 


hands as well as to think with the 
head; in everything that makes life 
large and lovely. 

“I believe in beauty in the school 
room, in the home in daily life, and 
out-of-doors. 

“I believe in laughter; in love; in 
faith; in all ideals and in distant 
hopes that lure us on. 

“I believe that every hour of every 
day we receive a just reward for all 
we are and all we do. 

“I believe in the present and its 
opportunities; in the future and its 
promises; and in the divine joy of 
living.” 

It is easy to see that the teacher 
has high goals for which to strive, 
and many aims to fulfill. Consider- 
ing this, is it too much for the stu- 
dents to cooperate when they can do 
their part to make the load easier? 

The Echo, 
High School, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


Tomorrow Has Change 
For Teenagers Of Today 


People in this modern day are per- 
plexed by the problems that face the 
world and wish for better relation- 
ships with other nations, but what 
are they willing to do about it? More 
specifically, what are we to do about 
it? 

Everyone wants spectacular cures 
for these high tension problems and 
crusaders quote eloquent proverbs 
and poems and even the Golden Rule. 
Certainly this rule is a good way of 
life, but in reality the attitude is — 
let the other fellow do it. Today with 
bombs both A and H, missiles, sput- 
niks and what have you, world exist- 
ence is more and more dependent on 
the relationship between nations. 
However, if individuals within a na- 
tion show selfish independence and 
incompatibility among themselves, 
what can one expect. 

We point as a nation to our work 
in the United Nations, the billions the 
United States spends in foreign aid 
and the many institutions of all kinds 
for the sick and needy. There is no- 
thing that can be said against this, for 
each does its part for the betterment 
of humanity. But the individual citizen 
complains of the expense instead of 
remembering the good he is doing. 

As a high school student, one may 
feel a minute and unimportant part 
of the vast world. This may be so, 
but at least students can strive to- 
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ward bettering their teen-age world. 
After all, the student of today will 
direct the destinies of tomorrow. 
Strong capable men will be needed — 
men with a sense of responsibility. 
And records show that irresponsible 
boys often grow up to be irresponsible 
men. 

Just one example of this appalling 
situation is the attitude toward the 
holiday season. Commersialism has 
taken the place of the real meaning 
of Christmas and Thanksgiving, and 
the festivities have taken on the air 
of “Live and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die.” And die we will unless every- 
one takes a really active interes: in 
world relationship. 

The Echo, 
High School, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


“ELOREAT — FLOREBIT” 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


quotation. Mr. Hopkins had enjoyed 
his country ramble so much that 
afternoon that he hadn’t returned for 
some time. Mr. Palmer described 
smog-ridden dawns and sunsets dis- 
appearing behind the local gasworks. 
The town produced a deterioration in 
individual qualities — only by re- 
treating to the country could one 
escape from artificiality.” 


N THE Eton College Chronicle for 

Dec. 13, 1956, I found the following 
letter, signed “A. Plomb.” 

“Mr. G. N. G. Cooke appeals to 
Eton boys to walk more upright. Those 
who respond will find that troubles 
seem to diminish, and, believe it or 
not, the world takes on a rosier hue. 
The only snag is that if an upright 
carriage makes you feel twice the man 
there may be a case for doubling the 
school fees. 

“Incidentally, I wonder if there is 
any connection between the decline 
and fall of carriage and bearing at 
Eton with the virtual extinction of 
top hats? 

Freedom of the press? Yes, indeed! 

A long ballad on the front page 
of the same issue paid tribute to a 
fellow leaving the school: 


“To Mr. Vaughn’s in Wotton House 
One Summer Half you came, 
The Half that will, while cricket 
lives, 
Recall Bob Fowler’s name. 


“That third year you were Presi- 
dent, 
And stroked Leander’s Eight 
At Henley, where it won the 
Grand — 
A triumph consummate.” 
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American students, too, have a voice 

in these British publications. In the 
December, 1956 issue of The Mal- 
vernian, a large, impressive looking 
magazine published at Malvern Col- 
lege, a spirited pro and con dis- 
cussion of the school uniform was pre- 
sented. Strangely enough, an ex- 
change student from the U. S. spoke 
for the uniform. He said he liked the 
traditions in the English Public 
Schools but disliked the disciplinary 
system (corporal punishmen) and lack 
of social life. 
“The Malvernian,” he wrote, “has been 
very kind in giving me space to air 
my foreign views, and I sincrely wish 
that my opinions will prove of some 
value in the future. Because I feel 
I have received so much of value from 
Malvern, I hope I may give some- 
thing back to the school. With these 
words I close the first programme 
from the Voice of America.” 

Who can measure the value of such 
an exchange of idea through the stu- 
dent press here and abroad. Such 
articles must contribute greatly: to 
better understanding among those 
who will have to communicate as 
adults some day soon or fight more 
wars. 

I have mentioned only a small part 
of the excellent publications which 
I collected during my visit to Great 
Britain last year. Many other copies 
were sent to me, with gracious notes, 
after I had returned to the U. S. 

I also collected some facts con- 
cerning the schools where these ma- 
gazines and papers are published. 

As far as I could determine, the only 
non-commercial journalism course of- 
fered in any high school or univer- 
sity is the one given at The Poly- 
technic in London, that famous school 
founded by Quintin Hogg for under- 
privileged youth. After taking this 
course, taught by an enthusiastic fel- 
low named Boston, students can go 
directly to newspaper jobs across the 
world. 


HEN I VISITED some of the 

schools mentioned in this article, 
I was warmly received by the heads 
and Staff. Interest that was more 
than mere politeness was shown in the 
American school newspaper, my own, 
which I carried with me. 

“Journalism classes? How do you 
find time for them?”, the teachers 
asked in amazement. 

The head mistress of a prominent 
girls’ school declared that she thought 
school magazines and newspapers 
contributed greatly to good public re- 
lations. She expressed the hope that 





her own school could do more with 
scholastic journalism some day. 

Many of the schools which I visited 
had belonged to the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association. When, be- 
cause of the shortage of newsprint 
during the war, they discontinued 
publication, their memberships were 
also dropped. Several head masters 
and mistresses said they would like 
to renew their memberships in CSPA. 

Have organizations of their own, 
too? Those would be “jolly good”! 
they admitted. Perhaps in the future. 

The fifth former who guided me 
about St. Paul’s School was on the 
business staff of The Pauline. With 
the greatest of pride he pointed out 
the school’s new science wing. 

While the scholastic publications of 
Great Britain and the United States 
have their differences in writing style 
and philosophy, they have at least 
one thing in common — their late 
afternoons. 

“We would again like to thank Mrs. 
Brooks for her kind forbearance in 
respect of the use of the rooms after 
school for editing the magazine.” 

Salute to every patient Mrs. Brooks 
and to every staff she permits to 
work after hours, whether at Edin- 
burgh Academy or John Adams High 
School in Cleveland. No other scholas- 
tic activity produces such individual 
satisfactions or exciting results. 


What Is a High School 
Yearbok? 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


In the discussions that enlivened 
each committee report, there came to 
light another interesting factor .. . 
the stress of the academic side of 
school life. This, thought the class, 
should have a major role. In pursuing 
this farther it was also agreed that 
a yearbook could be a leading force 
in making the academic side of a 
school well known and well respected. 
A yearbook, if it were a good one, did 
not only echo the loudest shouts, but 
dug down and found what truly made 
up the year. It would then become 
the duty of a yearbook staff to pursue 
the journalistic line of reasoning, of 
open-mindedness, and not simply 
curry favor .. . but reproduce accu- 
rately what the whole school scene 
really was. 

In any case it might be wise for a 
new yearbook staff to sit down and 
decide on its own definition of “year- 
book.” Having resolved the overall, 
it may then get down to the practical 
task of translating its desire into a 
finished product. 


Features Of The Month... 


Gale Lee Harris, editor of the Little 
Harvester, Senior High, Pampa, Tezas, 
with her staff, went through 50 ez- 
changes from Texas and 20 other 
states between New York and Wash- 
ington for these selections. She is a 
talented creative writer, having ap- 
peared before, and her poems pub- 
lished in the literary magazines at, 
two college Writer’s Conferences in 
Texas. Her poetry has also been pub- 
lished in the National Anthology of 
High School Poetry for the past three 
years. Ironically, she plans to major 
in chemistry or medicine in her future 
college. 

> 


This departs from the usual “mean 
old teacher — poor little student” 
theme and presents a typical student- 
teacher relationship in its best light 
as well as insight of a group working 
together for a common aim. 


Stagecraft Members Lead 
Lives That Have 
‘Never A Dull Moment’ 


by Carole Turet and Lois Pompa 


Mr. Levin usually greets us friendly- 
like with “Hello,” or “Good morning.” 

One day he just said, “Bring dogs!” 

“Dogs?” 

“Dogs! They’re 
Winter concert.” 

Such a conversation would have 
netted any other teacher or any other 
group of students in the school a 
quick trip to a psychiatrist. 


Stagecraft gets requests for any- 
thing, and Stagecraft always “comes 
across.” 

Getting the dogs was the least of 
our problems. On the gala night the 
poor, frightened, undramatic hounds 
had to be dragged on stage. Once be- 
fore the unfamiliar footlights, they 
scurried across the stage so fast the 
boys on the other end of the leashes 
arrived breathless and panting. 

Somebody once needed snow. Snow 
is easy: all we had to do was spend 
hours cutting paper into little bits. 
Our snow, alas, melted overnight; the 
custodian had dumped it. 

Very contrite, he supplied us with 
more paper — which turned out to 
be $40 worth of French newspapers 


needed for the 


Ten 


which were to be distributed to the 
students. 

Last term, a wrecked car was need- 
ed. In the spirit of cooperation any 
one of several of the Stagecraft per- 
sonnel would have been proud and 
happy to sacrifice the family limou- 
sine. Mr. Levin restrained their en- 
thusiasm and got them to manu- 
facture one of heavy cardboard. Its 
resemblance to reality was proved 
when members of the audience were 
heard to remark, “What a wreck!” 
They could have been referring to the 
actors, but we prefer to think they 
were not. 

These are just a few of the ex- 
periences that crowd the life of the 
members of Stagecraft. 


Dull moments? Not on our gang! 


The Monroe Mirror, 
James Monroe High School, 
New York, N. Y. 


<> 


This “foreign student” selection is 
unusual in that it was written by a 
foreign student, is a serious feature 
and does not stray into trite subjects 
such as German customs, dating, and 
entertainment of youth. 


Foreign Student Tells 
Hardships Of War Life 
In Germany 

by Barbara Thiel 


Many people have already asked 
me what I remember about one of 
the saddest periods in Germany’s his- 
tory; about the last war and Hitler. 

I don’t remember too much about 
it because I was born when the war 
had just started; and therefore, was 
too small to see and feel the cruelties 
in such a way that I could really re- 
member them. I am happy that I 
don’t. During the first two or three 
years of the war, when German 
soldiers were nearly everywhere vic- 
torious, we did not get too much to 
feel except that we would get cards 
by which we could only buy special 
things and a special amount of food 
for a month. Later on, it became 
much more serious and during the 
last part of the war, life in Germany 
was a lasting time of fear: Fear of 
the secret police and fear of the in- 
vading Allied troops, especially the 
Russians. Families with children were 
brought out of the big cities like Ber- 
lin to save them from getting killed 


by bomb attacks. For the first aim 
of the bombers were the industria] 
centers and we were much safer if we 
lived in the country. 

When the Russians armies began 
to invade those parts of Europe, we 
were lucky because we got one of the 
last trains leaving for Berlin. All 
people who wanted to leave later were 
not allowed to go and the things that 
happened to them from the Russians 
were horrible. Little children were 
divided from their mothers and never 
found again, they froze to death in 
front of their mother’s eyes during 
the cold winter of 1944-45. 


In Germany, we still have thou- 
sands of girls and boys who were di- 
vided from their parents on the flight 
westward and have never found them. 
Many of these do not even know their 
names, because they were too small 
when they were picked up to remem- 
ber anything about their home or 
their families. 


I know that there are many people 
whose first thought is Hitler, when 
they think of Germany and who say, 
“in spite of all these cruelties which 
happened to your country wasn’t it 
your country which started the war?” 
Yes, we started the war and because 
we had a person like Hitler in our 
country. But I can assure you there 
were millions of people against him, 
who were put in to prison or con- 
centration camps and died there for 
liberty, as many Americans did dur- 
ing the Revolution. 


I don’t want to try to excuse us 
completely, no, I am ashamed that 
people of my country did things like 
kill Jews, put other people into prison 
or kill them because of their opinions, 
and start a war to make Germany 
ruler of the world. It is impossible 
for Germany to bow her head and 
say, “Well, we are sorry. Excuse us,” 
to the world. For a thing like this 
is inexcusable. But we, especially the 
youth, can try to do everything to 
show that Germans are not “bad,” 
and to show that democracy and 
liberty mean as much to us as they 
do to you.. By this we can perhaps re- 
pair a little of what those before us 
destroyed, and we are willing; I am 
willing, others are willing, Germany 
is willing to do so. 

Maybe one day, then, the first 
thought of Germany would not be 
“Hitler” but a “friend which loves 
democracy and we do.” That would 
be wonderful! 


The Bulldog Banner, 
High School, 
Midland, Texas. 
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More than 650 editors and Advisers 
heard J. John Facenda, TV news com- 
mentator on Station WCAU, at the 
opening session of the annual Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion Philadelphia Conference on Fe- 
bruary 8. The sessions were held at 
Drexel Institute under the chairman- 
ship of Ernestine Robinson, Adviser 
to the George School News, George 
School. Pa. They included a wide cov- 
erage of the school press field, a meet- 
ing of Advisers and the main event, 
the speech by Mr. Facendz. 


The University of Pittsburgh ‘(Pa.) 
School of Journalism will sponsor the 
seventh annual High School Publica- 
tions Clinic on March 22 under the 
direction of the University’s newspa- 
per, Pitt News. For newspapers only, 
it will feature workshops and Ciscus- 
sions and awards will be made by 
the Institute’s Critical Service. The 
membership is known as the Western 
Pennsylvania School Press Association. 
Two meetings are held each year, one 
in the fall, usually in October, and one 
in either March or April. Dr. Donald 
E. Swarts is in charge of the arrange- 
ments. 


The Maryland Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association is looking forward 
to a meeting of over 700 students and 
Advisers at its 12th annual meeting 
at the University of Maryland, College 
Park, on April 19. Competitions will 
be held in the fields of features, news- 
writing, editorials, sports stories and 
photography. For the latter, the Uni- 
versity is making available twelve ca- 
meras and it is limited to those who 
can use a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic, develop 
their own negatives and make prints. 


Indiana’s 36th High School Press 
Association continues to dominate the 
issues of the Press Review so it must 
have been more than passing good. We 
notice that John F. Schrodt, Jr., the 
Director, holds a post mortem after 
each gathering to figure out what 
went wrong and how it can be im- 
proved next time. That is the secret 
of success in all such gatherings. The 
Only trouble is that the things one 
corrects one year may never happen 
again but, given a group of delegates 
and Advisers, anywhere at anytime, 
more departures from the expected 
can be thought up than any director 
can anticipate. We have been doing 
this for years and still we find loop- 


March, 1958 


With The Press Associations... 





holes. If we didn’t, we’d come to the 
conclusion that something was wrong 
with our delegates. 


The presentation of Certificates of 
Merit will be a feature of the April 
26 Conference of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley Scholastic Press Association at the 
Fresno, Cal. State College. These are 
awarded to one senior student on the 
newspaper and yearbook staffs upon 
the recommendation of the Adviser. 
A survey of the membership of the 
Association on the question, “How 
many newspapers should a high school 
print?” appeared in the February is- 
sue of Press Time their official jour- 
nal. About 40% of the schools printed 
runs close to the number of students 
enrolled; 60° were either above or 
below that figure. In large schools, 
the difference was greatest, most of 
them printing well below the poten- 
tial. The general conclusion wss that 
schools under 900 should be striving 
for greater circulation; those above 
1000 should expect a lower figure than 
that of the total school population. 


Boyertown Area Senior High School 
will be the site of the 27th annual 
conference of the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, October 17-18, 1958, 
according to the PSPA News. The Ja- 
nuary issue, carrying a full report on 
the October 25-26 conference at the 
University of Pittsburgh was prepared 
by the staff of the DT Informer, Dun- 
bar Township High School at Leisen- 
ring. The flu and a trolley strike kept 
the attendance down to 320 out of 
about 1200 who were expected to at- 
tend. In line with current thought on 
the school publication and its bearing 
on Public Relations, the Code of 
General Policies adopted by PSPA in 
1929, endorsed by the CSPA in 1930, 
and reprinted in the October 1957, 
School Press Review as a part of an 
article by Edna H. Fisher, DT. Infor- 
mer Adviser, was run as an editorial 
in the Convention Issue of PSPA 
News. 


Feature pages will be judged this 
year by the Oregon Scholastic Press 
according to the OSP Bulletin and 
the awards will be announced at 
the annual convention next fall on 
the campus of the University of Ore- 
gon. Each year, the OSP rates a differ- 
ent part of the paper and the first 
issues in October and November, 1957, 
and the first in Jnuary, 1958, will be 





Coming Events 


11 Apr. — Southern Idaho High 
School Journalism Convention, Idaho 
State College, Pocatello. 

18 Apr. — Annual Conference, 
North-Central Michigan Scholastic 
Press Conference, Central Michigan 
College, Mount Pleasant. 

19 Apr. — 12th annual convention, 
Maryland Scholastic Press Advisers 
Association, Un. of Maryland, College 
Park. 

26 Apr. — Spring Press Conference, 
San Joaquin Valley Scholastic Press 
Association, State College, Fresno, Cal. 

1-2-3 May — State Journalism Meet, 
Interscholastic Press Conference, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 

16 May — 3lst Anuual Convention, 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

23-24 May — Meeting, Montana In- 
terscholastic Editorial Association, 
Montana State University, Missoula. 

7 Oct. — Sixth Annual Yearbook 
Workshop, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

17-18 Oct. — 18th Annual Confer- 
ence and Short Course on Yearbook 
Production, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

17-18 Oct. — 27th annual confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania School Press As- 
sociation, High School, Boyertown, Pa. 


23-24 Oct. — 37th annual Conven- 
tion, Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation, Franklin College, Franklin, 
Ind. 


those to receive consideration in the 
current contest. Content will receive 
25 points, writing 25, makeup, typo- 
graphy, headlines, art and printing, 
10 points each. Job opportunities in 
journalism were featured in a special 
article in the issue. The average start- 
ing salary was stated as $342 in 1957 
compared with $316 the year before. 
They still lag behind other fields. 
Engineering, for example was $433 in 
1957, $415 the previous year, and sales 
$385 vs. $370. Money isn’t everything, 
however, as people soon find out. 
Jeresy Scholastic Editor, journal of 
the New Jersey Secondary School 
Publications, covers the news of the 
state in it February issue, “Ten More 
Rules on Writing” by Jim Bishop, King 
Features Syndicate columnist and spe- 
cial Hearst Newspaper writer, tips on 
better mimeo makeup, advice on bet- 
ter copy for the yearbook and some 
help for good advertising layout. 






Eleven 





TRAINING THE SEVENTH 
GRADE REPORTER 


(Continued from Page 5.) 


logy of a news story unless constantly 
alerted; so we can excuse somewhat 
that failing in beginners. 

While struggling with other prob- 
lems, be constantly on the watch for 
“editorializing”. All our young report- 
ers want to praise their friends and 
acquaintances. I might add _ that 
teachers have deplored its disappear- 
ance from our paper! 


ONSEQUENTLY, much practice is 

necessary before these young child- 
ren get over their English class com- 
position writing — should we say it is 
difficult trying to recover from it? 

Teaching the young reporter to 
count his words in the lead, to keep it 
within twenty-to-thirty words or few- 
er, and at the same time contain the 
5W’s and How, is not an easy task. We 
try hard and usually have to rewrite 
the beginners’ material. 

Perhaps you can hint on the various 
types of leads, the various rhetorical 
devices used. But keep in mind that 
seventh graders don’t know, as a rule, 
what a participial or infinitive phrase 
is, a noun, or conditional clause. They 
have learned what a _ prepositional 
phrase is and that usually ends it. 
Through illustrations, however, you 
can let them hear a punch lead, a de- 
scriptive or contrast lead, question or 
quotation lead. In the second term 
with the news story we encourage 
them to try the different types. This 
they really enjoy. Don’t forget that 
after we have a good lead, the rest of 
the story tends to tell itself. 


N our senior high the sophomores do 

not get their writing into the school 
paper. We try however, to print some- 
what revised of course, a story or two 
by a seventh grader. This serves to 
give the beginning group a lift. To 
have his writing express his ideas eco- 
nomically, to write clearly and con- 
cisely, is a skill to be sought. Seeking 
it — avoiding the pitfalls — the young 
reporters try the editors’ patience and 
mine. 

After we work on the news story, 
the interview and the lead, then we 
advance to the feature story. We tell 
them what a news feature is, and then 
raid our exchange files and our own 
for some examples. Especially, I like 
to pick out NSPA All American and 
CSPA Medalists. From the adult press 
I keep a file of human interest fea- 
tures. 

We all realize that young reporters 
will not know what can be developed 


Twelve 


into a feature. Once we sent a fledg- 
ling in our marionette club to get a 
story. Under the direction of an art 
teacher and me, a group had made the 
dolls, written plays and prepared them 
for an assembly. One play was a steal 
from O. Henry: some teachers were 
kidnapped; the bandits were asking 
ransom. But before Dr. Miller, our 
principal, could either raise the mo- 
ney or deal adequately with the police, 
the bandits were fed-up with the 
teachers. It was a big hit naturally. 
The audience loved it and even the 
teachers concerned had fun looking at 
the figures and hearing their choice 
expressions taken off. 


URING the preparation for that 

assembly a reporter went to the 
art room and came back with a flat, 
dull, hopeless story. Later I went down 
with him. As we opened the door some 
one shouted, “Where is Dr. Miller’s 
head?” This became the lead of a fea- 
ture story written from a future angle 
which stepped up excitement for the 
big day.. 

After we read and some try writing 
features, we study the special columns 
and sports. Some few want to try their 
hand at writing them. 


When we organize our group in 
September we ask the reporters to 
buy a CSPA handbook, keep it with 
them, and use it. We talk it all the 
time and consult it before them fre- 
quently. I keep constantly after the 
journalism gorup and Courier staff to 
read all the publications of CSPA and 
NSPA and even read some articles in 
the advisers’ publications. It is a job 
— I read all and mark those articles 
that are pertinent to various depart- 
ments. Often you editors are more 
successful in effecting good results 
from this reading than are your spon- 
sors. Pupils expect English teachers to 
be busy trying to get them to read but 
from a fellow student — well, that’s 
different. 

Promote interest in the job of press 
librarian and morgue director. They 
will be a great help in bringing before 
the new reporters articles that are 
appropriate now, yet were published 
years ago by the press associations. 

Some articles on accuracy — the 
spelling of names especially, are of 
great help. I keep in my desk a print- 
ed school directory of teachers and 
maintenance staff, and a mimeo- 
graphed list of pupils by home rooms. 
Even then we find errors, not always 
ours though. In our last issue we had 
a student’s name, Mary apRoberts. The 
Welsh ap is equivalent to the Irish and 
Scotch Mac and Mc. The printer wrote 


it Mary Roberts. 
restored the ap. 
no ap! 


 emenghaieed my staff fought violently 

over what should go into a small 
paper that is so infrequently published, 
What is news? What are the “kids” in- 
terested in? The chief editor was ada- 
mant and quoted CSPA. but two sports 
reporters were in revolt. Finally our 
associate editor queried. “Is our paper 
published for the school or to please 
the press associations?” 

Then I spoke for the first time, “For 
the school we publish our paper, but 
ever since we hava tried to follow the 
admonitions of the press associations 
we have had more enthusiastic res- 
sponse from both students and fa- 
culty.” 

To this the staff shouted, “That's 
the truth!” 

We cannot escape unfavorable crit- 
icism unless we cease publication — 
and even that would bring a growl. 
So keep trying; you and we hope to get 
out a good paper some day. 


In proof reading we 
In the final print: 


(1) Interview for Courier 
(used by students) 
Who: 


What: 
Where: 
When: 
How: 


(2) Courier Questionaire 
(for teachers) 
Name: 
Homeroom: 
Activity or Club: 


Have there been any recent events in 
your personal life that would be news 
worthy? 


In classroom activity? 
In your activity or club? 


Please answer questionaire and return 
to room 210, Miss Kirwan. 

If you would rather an interview, indi- 
cate a time that would be convenient 
for you, and we will send a reporter. 


The School Press Review 
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The March of Books . 





MASS COMMUNICATION 


By DEAN LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State University, 


School of Journalism, Tallahassee, Florida 


RESPONSIBILITY IN MASS COM- 
MUNICATION. By Wilbur Schramm, 
New York: Harper. 391 pp. $4.50. 


More than thirty years ago, L. N. 
Flint wrote The Conscience of the 
Newspaper. It was widely read, widely 
applauded. It took up problems in 
journalism ethics by citing specific 
cases. 

To some extent, Dr. Schramm’s book 
carries on from where Flint’s book left 
off. To put it another way, the new 
book is a 1957 version, perhaps more 
authoritative yet less comprehensive. 

It is more authoritative because the 
author has access to the growing liter- 
ature of com- 
munications re- 
search. It is 
less comprehen- 
sive because it 
does not cover 
so many specific 
aspects or so 
many specific 
cases as the ear- 
lier book did. 
The book opens 
with a consider- 
ation of the growth of mass communi- 
cation — its development, structure, 
and social effects. It then examines 
the four concepts of mass communica- 
tion. So far the content is for the 
most part introductory. 

The division on ethics efcompasses 
chapters on freedom, the right to 
know, truth and fairness ,and popular 
art. The final section covers the gov- 
ernment, media, and the public. 

Whereas Flint dealt primarily with 
the newspaper, Schramm includes the 
mass media. The book receives less 
attention than television, radio, and 
film. The chapter on the dilemma of 
Hollywood is especially illuminating. 


RESPONSIBILITY IN MASS COM- 
MUNICATION is the ninth book in the 
series of Ethics and Economic in So- 
ciety originated by a committee now 
affiliated with the National Council 
of Churches. 

Schramm’s book is a_ thoughtful 
and thorough book for mature read- 
ers. It deserves wide reading. The ul- 
timate success of mass media depends 
01 the extent to which their perform- 


DEAN CAMPBELL 
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ance indicates an acceptance of re- 
sponsibilty. 


PRINTERS AND TECHNOLOGY. By 
Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 545 pp. $7. 

Printed news media are produced on 
presses. The mechanical operations 
are intricate and elaborate. They have 
undergone revolutionary changes since 
Benjamin Franklin went to work for 
his brother nearly two centuries ago. 


Without men ,these presses would be 
idle. Hence, the story of the men who 
operate this equipment is as exciting 
in its way as that of the invention and 
development of machinery to produce 
newspapers. ; 

Dr. Baker has written a scholarly 
history of those men — the Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union. Fully documented, her 
book is an authoritative, and compre- 
hensive study. More studies of this 
quality are needed on unions. 


Dr. Baker begins with a description 
of the setting. She traces the evolu- 
tion of printing and notes the origin 
of organizations for printing crafts- 
men, noting such problems as the 
price of printing and supervision of 
printers. 

Subsequently she examines at length 
the rise of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union in 
North America, the craft conflicts 
within the union, employers’ reactions 
to union policies, and current problems 
of the union. 

In a changing world, men must 
change. So must their organizations— 
unions included. In the light of social 
and technological changes, what will 
this and other unions do? 

Dr. Baker, of course, cannot answer 
this final question. Some unions have 
considered self-interest only, ignoring 
their responsibility to society as a 
whole. Others have been more con- 
structive. 


Completeiy seperate from ITU, The 
International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistant’s Association has more than 
100,000 members. A significant factor 
in the success of the organization was 
the leadership of George L. Berry, its 
head for 41 years. 








MAKING ADS PAY. By John Caples. 
New York: Harper. 248 pp. $4.50. 

John Caples has written one of the 
most readable books on advertising 
copy. It is also among the most prac- 
tical. It is packed with know-how for 
the beginner who is eager to learn. 


How do you think up ideas? Which 
appeals get results? How do you write 
the headlines? What are the ten best 
ways to write copy? How do you make 
people believe what you write? How 
do you make people buy? 


John Caples has answers for these 
and other questions. As Vice-president 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Os- 
born since 1941, he has been answer- 
ing these questions for years in terms 
of specific accounts. 

This book is simple and clear enough 
for the high school student to under- 
stand. It will help write better ads for 
the school paper. It also will help the 
professional copy writer who makes a 
career of writing ads that sell. 


EDITING AND PRODUCING TH 
SMALL PUBLICATION. By Edith Hay 
Wyckoff. New York: Van Nostrand. 
289 pp. 


If you find it necessary to edit and 
produce a small publication, you may 
learn much by consulting those who 
have had experience in this field. In 
this instance, the author has had 
that experience. 


Edith Hay Wyckoff gives some sound 
counsel in this book. The twelve chap- 
ters — varied in length — cover edi- 
torial, business, and productive prob- 
lems. In general ,they stress the es- 
sentials. 


The writer has a good word to say 
for the high school newspaper. Con- 
siderable attention also is given to 
offset printing, photojournalism, and 
related matters. The list of trade 
journals is interesting. The bibliogra- 
phy is sketchy. 


The publication adviser as well as 
his staff may find much that is useful 
in this book. The information is ac- 
curate. The principles are sound. It 
is, of course, not intended to be a 
textbook, but it is a good supplemen- 
tary book. 


BURY ME IN AN OLD PRESS BOX 
By Fred Russell. New York: A. S. 
Barnes. 235 pp. $3.75. 


The life of the sports writer is a 
pleasant life. It is a life full of good 
times. That’s the way Fred Russell 
sports editor of the Nashville Banner, 
sees it, and he says so in his delightful 
book. 
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Russell’s carrier as a sports writer 
began about three decades ago. ‘His 
interest in sports began much sooner. 
That’s why he gave up a law career 
to become a newspaperman. 


This book is about the sports news 
Russell covered. It is about the people 
in the sports world — the participants, 
the writers, the spectators. It is full of 
anecdotes, cbservations, and com- 
ments, all written in a good humor. 


Russell believes in sports — the 
opportunity and challenge that sports 
provide. He nas a set of ten rules on 
sports writing to guide the beginner. 

Whether you’re a layman or a sports 
writer — actual or potential — you'll 
find this a readable and instructive 
book. 


COURSE OF STUDY AND HAND- 
BOOK OF JOURNALISM. Indiana 
High School Press Association. Frank- 
lin. 40 pp. 

Indiana is widely known for its high 
standard of secondary school journ- 
alism. Few states are blessed by as 
many able publication advisers. Its 
state university and state association 
take a deep interest in student pub- 
lications. 

The new edition of this publication 
first published three decades ago is 
well-edited. It was prepared by a com- 
mittee of three outstanding advisers— 
Ruth Marie Griggs, Jane Jall Gable, 
Kathleen Dyer Keilman. 

The course of study is divided into 
three parts, the first of which deals 
with understanding mass media. It 
covers introduction to mass media; 
newspapers, popular magazines and 
books; radio, television, recordings; 
motion pictures; careers. 

Writing for school newspapers is 
emphasized in the second section. It 
includes news, features, editorials and 
the editorial page, editing copy and 
pictures. The third section is on or- 
ganizing and producing student pro- 
ductions and publications. It has sep- 
arate units on the newspaper, year- 
book, news bureau and publication 
financing. 

These units are developed effect- 
ively. Sentence outlines suggest aims, 
methods, procedures. The appendix 
lists the national associations and 
their periodicals, sources of visual aids, 
recent journalism textbooks. 


This publication is the product of 
many able advisers, for Ella Sengen- 
berger, Rowena Harvey, Gretchen 
Kemp, and many other able Indiana 
teachers have worked on earlier edi- 
tions. It is probably one of the very 
best state courses. 
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Today the high school journalism 
course has more to do than put out 
the school newspaper. This publica- 
tion makes that clear. It is to be 
hoped that more state associations 
will develop courses of study of com- 
parable excellence. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNI- 
CATION — AN INTEGRATED AP- 
PROACH. By Wayne B. Thompson. 
New York; McGraw-Hill. 582 pp. $5. 

Dozens of books have been written 
to help college students learn how 
to use English. This is among the bet- 
ter of these books. It retains many of 
the features of earlier books, but it 
had added some improvements. 

For one thing, this textbook stresses 
the “integrated approach”. It studies 
the problem of communication as a 
whole. It stresses learning to write by 
writing. It is both a modern textbook 
and handbook on usage. 

To be sure, it favors — as do most 
such books — forms of writing college 
students neither read nor write upon 
leaving college. The emphasis on such 
academic and artificial forms is tra- 
ditional in such books. Motivation, 
hence is difficult. 

The final chapter on mass media is 
inadequate. The approach is negative, 
not positive. Emphasis is on a side 
street, not the main highway. The list 
of references,- however, is fairly good. 

The college freshman who masters 
and applies the principles in this text- 
book should become a clear and able 
writer. The high school senior who 
enters college with the equivalent pre- 
paration should be well off indeed. 


A HISTORY OF DAIRY JOURN- 
ALISM IN THE UNITED STATES, 1810 
-1950. By John T. Schlebeck*er and 
Andrew W. Hopkins. Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press. 423 pp. $6. 

How have journalists influenced the 
development of the American dairy 
industry? The answer to this question 
may be found in the dairy press. It 
has been a significant factor for al- 
most a century and a half. 

The dairy press began in 1810. “The 
rise of dairy journalism.. reflects, par- 
takes of, and epitomizes that speciali- 
zation which took place in both the 
dairy industry and all other areas of 
American life...” 

“The dairy editors did achieve a 
high proportion of their goal,” say 
the authors. Sanitary methods became 
common. Scientific research findings 
were applied. Business techniques im- 
proved. Production increased. Services 
were broadened. 

In their 15 chapter book, the writers 
present a balanced and objective ac- 


count of dairy journalism. The book 
presented in chronological arrange- 
ment, includes a useful appendix, 
notes, and a bibliography. 

To read this book is to re-read 
American history. The dairy in parti- 
cular and agriculture in general un- 
derwent significant changes — as did 
the whole American scene during this 
century and a half. 


Schlebecker and Hopkins have writ- 
ten comprehensive and authoritative 
story of dairy journalism. They have 
set a standard for other writers who 
may study other aspects of the farm 
press. This well-written book should 
have a wider appeal than its title may 
suggest. 


CUBBERLY OF STANFORD. By 
Jesse H. Sears and Adin D. Henderson. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
301 pp. $5.75. 

I remember Cubberly. I was a student 
in one of his classes — which I! drop- 
ped to resume full-time teaching dur- 
ing the depression. I always have been 
sorry that I could not complete this 
course with one of the leading edu- 
cators of this century. 

The authors — widely-known in 
education — divide their book into 
three parts, the second of which is 
the longest. The first deals with his 
backgrounds and beginnings: ancestry, 
college training, marriage, early teach- 
ing experience. 

Six of the twelve chapters deal with 
Cubberly’s remarkable career at Stan- 
ford. He built a nationally known 
school of education almost on nothing. 
He became known as a teacher, admi- 
strator, author, researcher. 

When Cubberly retired, he became 
a philanthropist. First, it is remarkable 
that an educator could amass such 
a fortune in the twenties and thirties. 
Second, it is remarkable to note that 
he gave this fortune away. 

Though sympathetic in tone, his 
biography is buttressed with factual 
detail. The facts and figures are there 
in black and white. They present an 
impressive man—one of the great edu- 
cators of California and the nation. 


Errors Corrected 

The “Diary of a Dog”, an article 
in the January Review, was credited 
to the Muhlenberg Muse of Muhlen- 
berg, Pa. This should have been Al- 
lentown, Pa. In the February Review, 
in acknowledging the cover plate, the 
town was listed as Red Bark, N. J. 
There is no such place. It should have 
read, Red Bank, N. J. For both errors, 
we apologize. 
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Those in attendance at the Institute 
for College Journalism held at the 
University of Michigan on February 
15, pondered over the status of the 
school press and, to bring their con- 
clusions into focus, adopted the re- 
solutions given here. In them, they 
have summarized much of the thought 
and expression of Advisers in many 
parts of the country. Placing these in 
resolution form is a significant step 
forward. It is hoped that other groups 
may be induced to do likewise. 


I 


PLACE OF JOURNALISM 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


Whereas there are no criteria avail- 
able as to the amount of credit which 
should be given to high school stu- 
dents for their work on the staffs of 
high school newspapers, and for their 
work on the staffs of high school 
newspapers, and 

Whereas there is general agreement 
that high school staff members make 
valuable contributions to their school 
and community, 

Be it resolved that: the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association sur- 
vey school policies and make findings 
available to accreditation boards and 
to administrators concerned with the 
problems of allowing course credits; 
and be it further resolved that: 

Consideration be given to the pos- 
sibility of a minimum of a one-seme- 
ster course in journalism (five hours) 
and a one-semester laboratory ex- 
perience (five hours) on staff of the 
school yearbooks, magazine, hand- 
book, or newspaper; and be i; further 
resolved that: 

Such courses, when approved by 
MIPA and duly-constituted accredit- 
ing agencies, be considered as sub- 
Stitutions for regularly - scheduled 
English courses. 


II 


JOURNALISM IS NOT REMEDIAL 
ENGLISH 


Whereas an increasing amount of 
attention is being given to science 
and the technical phases of the high 
school curriculum, and 

Whereas journalistic writing and 
school publication activities contribute 
to logical thinking, effective com- 
munication, and _ resourceful living 
built up on attitudes of sound judg- 
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ment, able leadership, and ordered 
initiative, 

Be it resolved that: 

Journalism advisers present course 
outlines to their administrators 
and/or curriculum directors which 
will implement the idea that the 
journalism and publications experi- 
ences are an enriching experience 
suitable for superior students and for 
those students being channeled into 
advance programs. 


III 
NEED TO PROVIDE IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING 
Whereas, competent advisers of 


school publications should be per- 
sons endowed with considerable creat- 
ive ability, persisting intellectual 
curiosity, and a real respect for 
scholarly habits and attitudes, and 


Whereas, advisers are persons who 
should possess a basic respect for all 
segments of the school and commun- 
ity, and 

Whereas, advisers must have mas- 
tered to a considerable degree com- 
munication skills. 

Be it resolved that: 

School administrators and certi- 
fication authorities move as quickly 
as possible toward the requirement 
that advisers of school publications 
present evidence of adequate prepara- 
tion in the language arts area; and 
be it further resolved that: 

Administrators and boards of educa- 
tion encourage said adviser toward 
increased in-service participation in, 
conferences, workshops and summer 
sessions, by some form of subsidiza- 
tion to insure continuing growth and 
improved understanding of the res- 
ponsibilities inherent in an adviser’s 
job; and be it further resolved that: 

This resolution be filed with the 
proper accrediting agencies and made 
available to boards of education and 
administrators of secondary schools 
in the State of Michigan. 


IV 
NEED FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Whereas, public relations activities 
as such are recognized by industry, 
business, and educations, and 

Whereas, good school publications 
are good public relations vehicles, and 

Whereas, the publications adviser 
is, or should be, a qualified public 
relations counsel for his school, and 








Whereas, accurate and full informa- 
tion is the prime requisite of good 
public relations, 


Be it resolved that: 

School publications be recognized 
as media of public relations; and 
that the publications adviser, when 
no other public relations counsel is 
employed, be enabled to attend ad- 
ministrative policy meetings and be 
considered an ex-officio member of 
all committees with public relations 
implications, and be given all data 
necessary for effective communica- 
tions. 

V 
NEED FOR RECOGNITION 


Whereas, policies vary as to the 
granting of released time or salary 
increments to teachers for work in 
the school publications field; 

Be it resolved that: the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association bring 
to the attention of the several school 
of the administrators’ associations the 
number of hours advisers of publica- 
tions must spend if students are to 
gain a true educational experience 
and if the publications are to be of 
a quality worthy of their efforts; and 
be it further resolved that: 

Efforts be made to establish a scale 
of remuneration which will put ad- 
visers of approved publications pro- 
grams on a par with heads of depart- 
ments. 


VI 
RECRUITMENT NEEDED 


Whereas school publications have 
come to be recognized as an integral 
part of the school curriculum, and 

Whereas the position of the adviser 
of school publications is one requiring 
specialized talents and_ specialized 
training in the fields of communica- 
tion, 

Be it resolved that: agencies con- 
cerned with the recruitment of teach- 
ers be informed as to the unpre- 
cedented demands for qualified per- 
sons to fill positions, and whereas: 

Since the demand for publication 
advisers exceeds the supply and ad- 
viserships are consequently being 
filled as matter of expediency by the 
unwilling or the inexperienced or the 
inapt; and whereas: 

The rapid turnover in adviserships 
(currently estimated as every two 
years) reflects adversely upon th? 
quality of the school publications 
program, and becomes consequently 
a matter of concern to administra- 
tion, be it further resolved that: 

Recruitment agencies be advised of 
the need for school press advisers; 
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and informed as to the satisfactions 
accruing in these positions for quali- 


fied persons; and be it further re- 
solved that: 

The Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association engages in an active re- 
cruitment program to keep the cream 
of high school staffs interested in the 
journalism field — professional or 
educational; and be it further re- 
solved that: 

The Michigan Interscholastic Press 
Association, as a function of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, produce data for 
distribution to high school counselors 
to point up opportunities in the ad- 
viser posts for capable students who 
envision a career in education, or who 
are interested in the many oppor- 
tunities for service in Journalism. 


vil 
NEED FOR STANDARDS 


Whereas, it has been found that 
some schools do not impose standards 
of excellence in scholastis journalism 
instruction and/or performance, and 

Whereas “journalism” in high 
schools has come to mean anything 
from a real opportunity for the 
talented child, through remedial 
reading and writing, to a wasted 
period of “baby-sitting”. 

Be it resolved that: The accredit- 
ing agencies in the State of Michi- 
gan (the Bureau of School Services 
of the University of Michigan, and 
the Michigan State Committee of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools) be petitioned 
to examine the standards recom- 
mended by the Michigan Inter- 
scholastic Presss Association with an 
eye to using them as standards ex- 
pected of schools applying for ac- 
creditation in Michigan. 


vill 
SUPPORT NATIONAL COUNCILS 


Whereas, the _ several scholastic 
press associations are carrying on a 
rigorous program to bring about bet- 
ter status for publication advisers, 

Be it resolved that: 

The officers and sponsors of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation support the national efforts 
enthusiastically, and keep the rank- 
and-file adviser acquainted with the 
developments favorable to advisers, 
salary-wise, load-wise, promotion- 
wise; and be it further resolved that: 

The Michigan advisers’ group 
participate actively in the program 
of the national associations and 
councils dedicated to the improve- 
ment of scholastic journalism and 
the status of journalism advisers and 
teachers. 
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Ix 
APPRECIATION 


Whereas, this Fourth Annual Con- 
ference for School Publications Ad- 
visers at Haven Hill, December 6 and 
7, 1957, has been so carefully pre- 
pared, 

Be it resolved that: 

The advisers express sincere appre- 
ciation to the Sponsor of the Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association, 
Wesley H. Maurer, to its Director, 
John V. Field, and to the members of 
the University of Michigan’s Depatr- 
ment of Journalism for their able 
leadership in sponsoring the confer- 
ence and in promoting the growth of 
school publications in the State of 
Michigan. 


Quiz For Editors 

Each of the following sentences 
contains a word or term used in print- 
ing or the production process. Under- 
line the proper word or words and 
define them — that’s all there is no 
the quiz: 

1. I’m good and angry. It goes 
against the grain of my nature to 
accept such treatment from anybody. 

2. It’s much too late to do any- 
thing about it even though we try and 
makeready for getting there on time. 

3. I do trust it will be no imposi- 
tion on your-good nature to ask you 
for this favor. 

4. When I laid this motion on the 
table I had no idea that the reaction 
would be so violent. 

5. I am not withdrawing and I 
am not backing up. In fact, with me 
it’s go, go, go. 

6. The most serious problem facing 
the high scholl today is the dropout 
problem — yet little can be done 
about it. 

7. We'll have to spend the night 
in this dreary town, but perhaps we 
can find a good night spot and over- 
lay our misery with an hour of fun. 

Express News Letter 
(Answers next month) 


Scholarships Available 


In Printing Management 

More than 200 applications were re- 
ceived from high school seniors for 
the $1000 per year scholarships offer- 
ed by the National Scholarship Trust 
Fund of the Educational Council of 
the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., ac- 
cording to Samuel M. Burt, Executive 
Secretary. 

Most of the eligible applicants were 
encouraged to apply by their graphic 
arts teachers and vocational guidance 
counselors. The desire of the industry 


is to attract young people of high 
calibre for its management, enginver- 
ing and teaching positions. 

It is expected that at last 10 scholar- 
ships will be available for the schoo] 
year beginning in September, 1958. for 
Studies in the school of Printing Man- 
agement at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in Pittsburgh, Pa., or in 
the Printing Department at the Ro- 
chester, N. Y., Institute of Technology. 
Both colleges offer four year degree 
programs in printing management. 

More information may be had by 
application to the Council at 5728 


Connecticut Ave., N. W., Washington 
15, D. C. 


John V. Field, assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Mi- 
chigan and Director of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association, gets 
around the state in remarkab'e fa- 
shion. On the 25th of January he 
was at Lapeer High School where 74 
high school e:liters and their Acvisers 
were holding a Thumb area Confer- 
ence and on the 30th he gave the 
keynote address before the Border Ci- 
ties League at Dondero High School 
in Royal Oak. Michigan has the state 
divided into areas named in accord- 
ance with their localities where meet- 
ings and ceremonies are held between 
the annual conventions at Ann Arbor. 


One hundred and thirty-five bud- 
ding Junior High School journalists 
from eighteen Junior High School’s in 
and around Baltimore competed for 
prizes in writing contests and news- 
paper contests at the Baltimore City 
College on Saturday, January 25, 1958.. 
Pacesetter, Pimlico Jr. High newspa- 
per, won the Collegian trophy for the 
best all around newspaper; Wood- 
bourne Jr. High won the art and pho- 
tography trophy given by the Afro- 
American; and Dumbarton Jr. High 
was awarded the term writing trophy. 
Clinics were held in all phases of 
newspaper work under the direction 
of Donald Klein of the Evening Sun, 
news; Roy Gregory of the News-Post, 
features; Mrs. Mae Allen of Douglass 
High School ,editorials; W. Lawrence 
Null of the Sun; Robert Kniesche of 
the Sun, photography; and Clifford 
Cole of Pimlico Junior High, make-up. 

The convention was under the di- 
rection of the Collegian editors. — 
Lawrence Schofer, Editor-in-chief; 
Sherman Lew, managing editor; Per- 
ry Eagle, convention committee chair- 
man; Sanford Balas, registrar; and 
Charles Cherubin, editorial adviser 
and Walttr Linthimum, business d- 
viser to the Collegian. 
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Now Is the Time to Think of Staff Awards 
Here’s “Top” Honor for the Outstanding Member 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 
STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 


ke 


made in gold finish —— 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 
in diameter... 
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to be engraved as you order with no 
additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 
for Meritorious Service. 
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The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from the CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (_ ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75) Sport Writing for School Publications, 35c (50c) 
Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75) Humor Hints for School Publications, 35c {50c) 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Advertising in School Publications, 75c ($1.) 
Duplicated Fundamentals, 50c (75c) Official Style Book, 25c (35c) 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 

CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 

CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.25 (including Feder- 
al Tax). 

CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited 
to one per staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 

Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.50; for yearbooks, $3.00. (Not a part of 
the Contests nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications 
for individual help at other than Contest times). 

School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.50 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


24th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 40-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 
addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1958. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 17, 1958. 


For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNICNG the... 


Eighteenth Annual Short Course 


In 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 
Friday, and Saturday, October 17-18, 1958 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 18, at the Biltmore Hotel, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1958 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 17. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbook will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 2. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 








